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SEVERN TEACKLE WALLIS 
Second Paper 

On Wallis's return to Maryland he devoted himself to the 
practice of his profession almost exclusively for several years. 
At the close of the war, he co-operated, heartily and enthusiasti- 
cally, in the movements which resulted in the success of the 
Democratic party in Maryland and the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of 1867. He remained a member of the National Demo- 
cratic party until his death, but his devotion to party was not 
dogmatic. He tried to obtain government by honest, strong, 
and high-minded men, and when he found the party to which he 
belonged was falling into the hands of astute and unscrupulous 
politicians, he raised his voice in protest and gave his best efforts 
to defeat their plans. 

Wallis's clear vision discerned the evils of the times, and in 
1872 he said: "In ordinary times, when passion is asleep and fel- 
low countrymen are content to make money out of each other 
and be fraternal and happy, the majority do not desire to oppress 
the minority, except perhaps in the way of business. . . . 
The curse of our times is not the mere love of acquisition, nor of 
money as a treasure and possession, but the self prostration of 
society before it, as a dignity and principality and a power. The 
demoralization of the hour comes far less from the sins which 
are committed, than from the slipshod acquiescence by which 
honest men condone them." He gave no "slipshod acquiescence" 

to evil conditions. If he could admire the great, he could also 
9 
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hate the base and excoriate them with trenchant sarcasm, caus- 
tic wit or burning indignation. In 1881, when the fight which 
he and those who longed for reform in government waged against 
the "ring," was fully on, he wrote: "Politics themselves are, of 
course, a science and, in the true sense, one of the noblest of 
sciences. Practically, however, among us, they are rather what 
is called in our old-fashioned law English an art or mystery, and 
they are learned and practiced as such, though not publicly 
taught, that I am aware." 

Until 1875, Wallis took no active part in politics. In the 
latter year, however, he accepted a nomination for the posi- 
tion of Attorney General, tendered by the Merchants' Inde- 
pendent Organization of Baltimore and ratified by the Citi- 
zens Reform party and the Republican party. The State ticket 
also contained the names of J. Morrison Harris, a Border 
State Union man, for Governor, and Edward Wilkins, a 
Republican, for Comptroller. The Democrats nominated John 
Lee Carroll for Governor, Charles J. M. Gwinn for Attor- 
ney General and Levin Woolford for Comptroller. Woolford 
was a candidate for re-election and was openly charged with 
corrupt conduct in office by Wallis and by Senator Earle, 
a Democrat of Queen Anne's County. Wallis defined his 
position in his letter of acceptance, directed to W. W. Spence, 
on October 24, 1875, and in subsequent public letters, for 
the most part sent from the Brevoort House in New York, 
where he was staying under care of physicians, for the con- 
dition of his health precluded him from public speaking. He 
claimed still to be a Democrat and not to purpose to break 
up the Democratic party, but to purify and reform it. He 
stood not for any attempt to interfere with any citizen be- 
cause of his religious faith, or of the place of his' nativity, but 
for the protest "against the corrupt and degrading influences 
which have controlled and directed and still control and direct the 
ruling politics of the State." The reform movement intended, 
in his view, "to investigate fraud and expose and punish it, if 
you find it ; to turn the public revenue from channels of waste 
and misappropriation to those of public utility; to restore your 
government in fine, if you can, to its original uses as a public 
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servant and not a private machine. ' ' The head of this machine 
was then understood to be one of Maryland's United States Sen- 
ators, Hon. Wm. Pinkney White, and his chief lieutenants were 
Arthur P. Gorman, who supplanted Mr. White, Michael Bannon 
of Anne Arundel County, and Jesse K. Hines of Kent. The 
organization had refused to renominate Gov. Groome, and had 
also kept the nomination from Wm. T. Hamilton, of Washington 
County, who represented the reform element in the party. 

Wallis said that the Democratic party, whose nomination had 
been equivalent to an election since 1867, "like most absolute 
monarchs," had "taken to its own pleasures and let its favorites 
prey upon the State." With fierce invective, he accused it of 
having been "unscrupulous and reckless in the choice of its 
nominees," and stated that "it has had official control of the 
elections and when its nominations have driven voters disgusted 
from the polls, it has stuffed the ballot boxes, elected its candi- 
dates, or magnified their majorities at its pleasure by fraud." 
"The legislation of this State, in nearly all matters and espec- 
ially those which 'have money in them,' has been under the 
same corrupt and almost absolute control. ' ' In bitter philippic 
and with biting sarcasm he attacked the "ring" collectively and 
individually. He had never been even "before a committee of 
the legislature as a retained counsel of any one," except in 1874, 
when he argued before the judiciary committee of the Senate 
the constitutional right of the legislature to repeal the park tax 
without impairing the obligation of the contract entered into 
with the holders of the park loan bonds. Even then he argued 
only the "naked legal question of constitutional power," "repu- 
diated' ' any right or purpose to discuss the expediency or pro- 
priety of the measure, and his compensation was in no way 
dependent upon the success or failure of his intervention. 

The organization attempted an attack upon Mr. Wallis, by stat- 
ing that he would not hesitate to accept a fee for procuring the 
passage of a client's bill through the legislature. He replied at 
once, that he felt it entirely legitimate "for members of the bar, 
in their open and avowed capacity of counsel, to take charge of 
and press upon legislative bodies such proper legislation as the 
interests or wishes of their clients may suggest, ' ' but that he 
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had uniformly declined to engage in this practice and had never 
been before the Assembly as an advocate, publicly or privately, 
except during the session of i860 when, without pay and at his 
own expense, he passed nearly the whole winter at Annapolis to 
promote the cause of reform. In that connection, he was so 
careful not to permit his motives to be questioned, that he took 
no compensation from the Police Board for his service as coun- 
sel in establishing the constitutionality of the law creating that 
body. Mr. Harris made a fine campaign in the counties and 
such impression was made upon the citizens, that there is little 
doubt but that a majority of the votes were cast on election day 
for the fusion candidates. By false returns and by burning some 
of the ballots cast in Baltimore City, their place being supplied 
by false ones, a majority was manufactured for Carroll and the 
rest of the Democratic ticket. The counties gave a reform ma- 
jority, but by this outrage was the will of the people stifled. 

On November 13, just before returning from New York, Wal- 
lis wrote that he longed to exhibit "to the people of the State 
the true character of the 'election' by which their own ser- 
vants have robbed them of their rights and power." He spoke 
of the "utter and unscrupulous corruption of the demagogues 
and tricksters who have controlled the organization of the Dem- 
ocratic party so long," and considered the outrages in Baltimore 
"as imposing upon us fresh obligations to go on until our task 
is fully accomplished." The election took place on November 2, 
the complete returns for the whole State were received at Annap- 
olis ten days later and, on the 15th, Governor Groome announced 
that there was a majority of from 13,000 to 15,000 for the Dem- 
ocratic candidates. Outside of Baltimore City there was a ma- 
jority for the reform candidates and, on the 16th, Wallis noti- 
fied the Governor that he intended to contest the election, in- 
sisting "that the election in the city of Baltimore was rendered 
wholly void by fraud, intimidation and violence, and that the re- 
turns of the city cannot lawfullly be counted. . . The Constitu- 
tion, in devolving on the Governor the grave obligation of deter- 
mining upon the election of the Attorney General, has prescribed 
no mode in which the contest shall be conducted, nor am I aware 
of any legislation which reaches the case. I, therefore, respect- 
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fully await such suggestions as your excellency may be pleased 
to make on the subject." On the 19th, Governor Groome 
acknowledged Wallis' s letter and requested that he and Gwinn 
present written arguments, as to whether the Governor could 
entertain the contest and, if so, what was the extent of his pow- 
ers and what the proper mode in which to exercise them. He 
named the 24th as the date for filing of the arguments and for 
an oral hearing thereupon. Mr. Wallis relied on the precedent 
of the unseating of the Baltimore delegation in the House of 
Delegates in i860, and his attorneys presented forcibly the writ- 
ten argument he prepared. Mr. Gwinn was also represented by 
able counsel, and it is interesting to note that they alleged that 
one reason why Wallis should not be seated was that many ne- 
groes had voted for him. Governor Groome held the matter un- 
der advisement until December 4, when he telegraphed to Wallis 
that he would make his decision on the 6th., on which day he 
read an opinion that he had a right to proceed with the hearing, 
"unless restrained by the courts, or unless ordered by a man- 
damus to issue a commission to Mr. Gwinn. "Gwinn at once 
applied for such writ and Groome selected Wallis' s counsel to 
represent him at the trial, so that the proceedings should be per- 
fectly fair. On December 20, the appeal was taken up by the 
Court of Appeals and, on the next day, the Court decided that 
the mandamus must issue "on the basis of the returns" and 
that the Governor could not execute his power to decide a con- 
tested election for attorney general, as the General Assembly 
had not clothed him "by law with the necessary authority, 
means and instrumentalities." 

Wallis now drew around him men like Colonel Charles Mar- 
shall, John K. Cowen, Charles J. Bonaparte, Edgar H. Gans 
and William Keyser, and with them organized the Baltimore 
Reform League, of which he was president from the begin- 
ning until his death. One of the last times he left his room 
was to attend a meeting of the Executive Committee of that 
League in the January before his death. His character was 
free from any self-seeking political ambition, and year after 
year he opposed the organization of the majority party. If 
there was a fusion or independent movement, as in the new 
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judge campaign of 1882, or the Heiskell campaign of 1883, he 
supported it; but, though he supported the Democratic can- 
didates for the General Assembly in the year before his death, 
he was led, in order to accomplish his desire for reform, to sup- 
port the candidates of the Republican party for Governor and 
Mayor in 1887, 1889, and 1893. In 1876, Wallis supported 
Tilden for the Presidency and, in 1877, he made his first public 
speech since 1861 in support of the Democratic candidate for the 
Mayoralty. He did this because he felt that the Reform Move- 
ment had exercised such an influence for good that "the ten- 
dency of the party in its own organization is in the right direc- 
tion, and that those influences are fast waning which made re- 
form most desirable. I feel, therefore, that there is no reason 
now for any organization or candidature outside of the party. ' ' 
This hopeful view soon passed away, and Wallis anew girded up 
his loins for the fray. He now saw that no one campaign would 
decide the conflict, but that the struggle must be a long one. 
Into the Civil Service Reform movement, he entered with great 
zeal, and he welcomed the movement for good government in 
Maryland which Governor Hamilton forwarded from 1880 to 1884. 
From 1885 to 1892, there was published in Baltimore a magazine 
entitled the Civil Service Reformer, and to its columns Wallis 
contributed articles, bearing the unmistakable marks of his pen 
and filled with biting satire and attacks upon corrupt and ineffi- 
cient public men, which showed seeva indignatio. 

Judge Phelps spoke in admiration of Wallis with his "highly 
cultured and extremely sensitive nature," his "quiet literary 
tastes and tender poetic vein, stripping for the fight like a 
common gladiator" and entering upon a "magnificent series of 
battles for the freedom and purity of the elective franchise, 
for honest and economical municipal administration and for 
reform of the civil service" in which conflicts "his splendid 
gifts appeared to their best advantage." This service, contin- 
ued his eulogist, "after all constitutes his highest title to 
renown," and to this opinion a hearty assent may readily be 
given. 

Judge Dennis, in an able paper read before the Maryland State 
Bar Association in 1905, said Wallis's "greatest power was as a 
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speaker from the hustings. . . . I do not believe that as a 
political speaker Mr. Wallis ever had a superior — I doubt if an 
equal in this State. ' ' High praise is this, for Maryland's speak- 
ers have been many and of high quality. Of a speech made by 
Wallis during the Heiskell campaign for Mayor, Dennis said : 
"Never before or since have I ever seen an audience so com- 
pletely swayed, at the mere will of the orator, along the whole 
range of emotion." 

Though he suffered much from ill health, and cases in which 
he was engaged as counsel frequently had to be postponed be- 
cause of his illness, or to be argued by him when he really 
should not have left his bed, yet his zeal for political reform 
never weakened because of the weakness of his body. 

He was an assiduous student not only of the books of his 
profession, but also of language and literature. The Spanish 
Consul in Baltimore, Jose Antonio Pizarro, became his intimate 
friend, and, through this friendship, Wallis became an accom- 
plished Spanish scholar. The friendship continued throughout 
the life of Pizarro, and he was buried in the Wallis family lot 
in Greenmount cemetery. Through his influence, doubtless, 
Wallis was elected a corresponding member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of History, at Madrid, in 1844. In 1846, he received the 
additional honor of membership in the Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries of Copenhagen. A year later, on account of 
ill health, he spent several months in Europe, travelling through 
France, Italy and Spain, and writing a book which was published 
in 1849, entitled "Glimpses of Spain," concerning the last part 
of his trip. In the end of 1849, he went again to Spain on a 
commission from the Department of State to examine and re- 
port on the title to public lands in Florida. His observations 
of men and events of the country, made while carrying on this 
investigation, were published in 1853, in a volume entitled 
"Spain." Twice in later years, in 1856 and 1884, he travelled in 
Europe, but he wrote no more of his travels, and in the United 
States he seems to have travelled but little. For a number of 
years he spent his summer vacations at a country place he 
owned, in Queen Anne's County, near Queenstown. 
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On his first European journey, Wallis reached Spain by 
steamer, sailing from Marseilles to Barcelona, at which latter 
port he arrived just before Easter. Predisposed to view mat- 
ters in Spain favorably, he continued to see matters couleur de 
rose throughout his stay in the country. The Catalans he 
found a "sturdy, manly, independent people," "fond alike of 
freedom and money, they have seldom lost an opportunity of as- 
serting the one or scraping up the other." "They are doing 
something always, and doing it in good earnest, as if they took 
pleasure, as well as profit, to consist chiefly in occupation. 
Their courtesy, though not exuberant, I found both ready and 
cordial. ' ' 

He called them the "Yankees of Spain," and remarked of the 
Catalonian peasant that "in natural quickness, dexterity and 
tact, he is, by all odds, the superior of the English peasant. 
He is, moreover, temperate and frugal to a proverb." "Drunk- 
enness .... does not eixst at all, as a popular habit, in 
Spain." 

Wallis thought the Spaniards a cleanly people : "Few things 
strike the traveller more decidedly than the attention paid in 
Spain to the purity of the linen, not only for the person, but 
for bed and table use." In the women, he found a "proud elas- 
tic step which the Spanish maiden is born to, even if it be her 
only inheritance," and an "all-respecting self-respect which it is 
a miracle not to find in the bearing of a Spaniard, be he high or 
low." He found good schools, and in the whole of his stay, he 
was "only once incommoded for more than a moment by the 
beggars," and that at Malaga. From Barcelona, he sailed to 
Grao, the port of Valencia, which city he visited. Thence he 
went to Alicante, Cartagena, Almeria, Malaga, Cadiz, Seville, 
Xeres, Cordova, Ronda, Malaga again, Granada, and Gibraltar, 
whence he took steamer for Southampton, Lisbon, and Vigo, 
his health forbidding an expedition across the peninsula. He 
delighted in Andalusia and wrote at length of the closeness and 
tenderness of domestic relations and of the hospitality shown 
him. 

Of the Spanish gentleman as a host, Wallis wrote: "The 
stomach is not considered in Spain as the seat of the social 
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affections. Instead of giving you to eat, which as you are trav- 
eling on your own means, he naturally supposes you do not im- 
peratively need, he gives you his company, and his personal at- 
tention and guidance, which he knows are of much more impor- 
tance to you, and which you cannot buy. He takes you to see 
his family and his friends, puts you, at once, on a footing of 
familiar acquaintance with them ; makes you feel that the door 
is open to you whenever you wish to enter, and then leaves it 
to your own discretion to go and come, as you please. Out of 
doors, he is by your side. He gives you the thousand facilities 
that a stranger can only thus obtain, and tells you, in half a day, 
all that a guide book and valet de place would teach you in a 
month." To the Spaniards in general, Wallis paid this high 
tribute: "I never saw comfort for the inner man in greater 
profusion." "So far as dignified equality in personal intercourse 
can go ; free and manly bearing full of self-respect and deference 
for others — exacting consideration from the superior in rank and 
fortune, in return for the consideration that is rendered him — if, 
indeed, anything can be said to be exacted which seems spon- 
taneously given — in this perfect republicanism of manner, this 
leveling up instead of down — it seems to me the Spaniards have 
incomparably the advantage of any people that I know." His 
description of the customs is pleasing and he gives a graphic ac- 
count of a bull fight he witnessed at Ronda. Even discomforts 
are minimized, such as damp apartments, fleas, hard woolen 
mattresses "into which the sheep must have been driven, horns, 
bones and all," and "a sofa which I should like to have a patent 
for, as the best substitute for pavement I have ever seen (not 
excepting the asphaltum and bituminous)." For the most part, 
he felt no hardship, and, on one occasion, even wrote, "I never 
saw comfort for the inner man in greater confusion. ' ' 

One of his witty observations on his fellow travellers is too good 
to leave unquoted: "There was an Englishman, for of course, of 
Englishmen travelling nature abhors a vacuum, and you stumble 
on them everywhere in Europe, Asia or Africa. You may know 
them wherever you see them, not merely by their peculiarities 
of costume, which are unequivocal, but by their loneliness in 
crowds and their silence, especially when spoken to. 'Who are 
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those persons ?' said a foreigner once to me, as we sailed along 
the Italian coast. 'They are Americans,' I answered. 'Pardon 
my curiosity,' was the reply, 'my companions insisted that they 
were English, and I knew that could not be, for they talked to 
each other at table and seemed to be enjoying themselves.' " 

In his summary of his trip, Wallis wrote: "In no country could 
I have enjoyed more fully the charm of novelty and freshness ; 
from none could I have parted with kindlier or more pleasant 
recollections." To enjoy Spain, he admits that a French trav- 
eler must "work a revolution in himself — the only revolution, 
by the way, which he is not willing to undertake." The En- 
glishman must not carry his home bodily with him as a snail, 
he must drop his Protestant way of looking at matters and not 
seek comfort, which of "all the dei minorum gentium is the 
deity whose image he especially packs up among his valuables 
when he goes to see a people whom climate and circumstance 
have taught to despise it." The later volume describes the 
politics and government of the country and the capital, for Wal- 
lis went directly from the frontier to Madrid and, when his com- 
mission was performed, returned to France by way of the coun- 
try of the Basques. The book is hopeful of Spain's future, and 
abounds in skillful character sketches of Spanish statesmen. 
His shrewdness showed him some of Spain's weaknesses and, 
in especial, he wrote of Cuba: "Unless there be a change, and 
a most decided one, in the attitude of Spain towards her chief 
colony, there must, sooner or later, but inevitably, be a repeti- 
tion of the memorable lesson, 'C'est trop tard' " 

In 1869, he delivered in Baltimore an admirable address in 
memoriam of George Peabody, which was repeated on February 
18, 1870, before the Maryland Legislature. Of Peabody he said: 
"He had ennobled wealth by his touch, as knights give knight- 
hood, and established as the canon of its primogeniture that hu- 
manity is its first born. It was only left for him to show to his 
own brethren that men may love their country without intoler- 
ance, may fight her battles without hate, and be conquerors with- 
out revenge." He was one who had proved himself capable of 
a greater abdication than that from power — the abdication from 
avarice. Peabody knew money "as a man knows friend and 
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ought to know an enemy. " He was not a man of small chari- 
ties but of great ones. "If concentration of capital, which is 
power, has been found to serve the purposes of gain, it cannot 
' less promote the nobler industries of loving kindness." "The 
mainspring of men's permanent influence and real power over 
other men and crowds of men is their capacity to withdraw 
themselves from self — to bestow heart and soul upon something 
outside of themselves." Wallis' s estimates of persons were 
noteworthy. On December 10, 1872, he gave an address on the 
dedication of Rinehart's statue of Taney at Annapolis. On 
April 10, 1875, he spoke on Lee, and on June 12, 1882, he pro- 
nounced a discriminating eulogy upon John McDonough at the 
school which bears his name. Like all true-hearted men, Wal- 
lis had an admiration for heroes, and once wrote: "Great names 
belong to mankind, and to diminish their number or dim their 
brightness, is to impair the world's inheritance. Whether this 
be done in the spirit of willful injustice, or unconsciously, under 
the influence of religious or political partisanship and bias, the 
result is the same. Society is deprived, in either case, of an 
example, a lesson and a source of ennobling pride." 

In delivering the address on the occasion of the unveiling of a 
bust of Wallis in the Baltimore City Court House on June 19, 1902, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte said : "Whenever his fellow citizens, 
rising above petty prejudice and conscious sophistry, knew their 
thoughts were really worthy of themselves, were really fitting a 
free, enlightened people, with an instinct of unerring propriety, 
they called to him to put those thoughts in words." In the Mc- 
Donough address there is an especially interesting paragraph 
in view of the recent outcry concerning "tainted money:" 
"When conscious weakness begins to prop itself upon unselfish 
endeavor; when ambition is willing to pale its fires in the sim- 
plicity of doing good ; when pride, ostentation, vanity — all the 
multitudinous streams and undercurrents of self-seeking, are 
content, no matter why or how, to flow into channels undefiled, 
it is impossible to help feeling and rejoicing that the waters 
must be living waters, though they be not free from stain and 
taste of earth." "A man's character is apt to be much more 
faithfully portrayed in the life which he leads, than in the ac- 
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count which he gives of himself, with the best intentions. The 
one is a photograph, the other is the portrait from memory by a 
partial hand. Self-knowledge is as essential, in such case, as 
perfect candor, and is, at least, as rare. The life which repre- 
sented us truly, as we lived it, is thus handed down in an en- 
tirely new edition, 'revised and corrected by the author.' " 

Wallis took a lifelong interest in educational matters. In 
1 85 1, he delivered an address at the dedication of the building 
of the Maryland Institute, and, thirty years later, he made a 
new plea for art instruction, and emphasized the need of a tech- 
nological school. The talent of Rinehart, the sculptor, was 
discovered by Wallis, in work he submitted for a premium at a 
Maryland Institute fair. In the later address, Wallis expressed 
a regret that the people of Baltimore were not sufficiently co- 
operative in educational matters, and attributed to that, and not 
to want of money or of heart, the fact that "the past history of 
Baltimore, and indeed of Maryland, has not been one of liberal- 
ity to institutions of benevolence or education or general useful- 
ness." Loyal as a citizen to his city, he saw its virtues and its 
faults. "It is full of enterprise in its way and yet it clings with 
unaltered devotion to many of the traditional clogs to enterprise. 
It is fond of being what is called conservative — often forgetting 
Carlyle's maxim that the value of conservatism depends on the 
value of the thing conserved. It aspires to be a metropolis and 
it ought to be and will be, though it is not yet, but it will be- 
come, rather than make itself such." The old education was 
too narrow. Men had pursuits but really no calling. The 
teacher was a sort of "circulating medium between the text 
book and the undergraduate comprehension," instead of the 
"companion and co-worker of his pupils." 

He welcomed the founding of the Johns Hopkins University, 
delivered the address on Commemoration Day in 1883, and 
spoke of it thus in his Maryland Institute address already 
referred to: "Of course there will not be music everywhere 
simply because the god Pan is in the reeds. The mere pres- 
ence of a great institution of learning cannot make a com- 
munity learned or wise — though some excellent people ap- 
pear to think, or at all events to hope so, and seem disposed 
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to sit still, in their ascension robes, and wait for the change. 
And yet it cannot be but that an association of men of the 
highest order of learning and ability, conscientiously and 
actively devoted to the search after truth and knowledge in 
every department of human thought and inquiry, must perpetu- 
ally radiate something of the light and heat of their own spirit 
and example into the intellectual atmosphere about them. 
There is scarcely a man of intellectual turn among us who has 
not felt this from the University already, and welcomed it with 
all his heart. I do not think it over sanguine to anticipate a 
time, not far removed, when this indirect influence of the Hop- 
kins foundation — apart . . . from its direct impressions 
as a teacher — will be traced among all classes of our citizens in 
a higher and more general appreciation of intellectual culture 
and in habits of more acurate thought." In 1883, he delivered 
the address before the University on Washington's Birthday, and 
dwelt upon the necessity of the city's seizing the advantages 
of the University. Men will come to it from other places in 
any event, but "what the University needs to make the most of 
itself — what the community needs to make to itself anything of 
the University — is downright actual daily co-operation on the 
part of the people. " "To us it matters much whether or not 
we shall play the part of the foolish virgins." He felt a strong 
solicitude for "the speedy identification of the University with 
the intellectual development and progress of our people," and 
knew that "to prevent the waste and abuse of intellect and effort, 
the abortive struggle, the disappointment and defeat, which 
come from imperfect teaching and the self-sufficient helpless- 
ness of undisciplined thought, is the high and special function 
of such educational authority as only a great university can 
wield." 

Wallis was one of the original trustees of the Peabody In- 
stitute, named by its founder, and for a number of years be- 
fore his death he was president of the Board. From 1872, he 
was provost of the University of Maryland, following John P. 
Kennedy in that position. For the last four years of his life, 
he was president of the Maryland Historical Society, which as- 
sociation felt itself honored by having him as its titular presi- 
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dent, though his failing health prevented him from being pres- 
ent at its meetings. As provost of the University of Maryland, 
he took a deep interest in the revival of its Law School, and reg- 
ularly presented the degrees to the graduates in law and medi- 
cine with short and forceful addresses. He did not attend, how- 
ever, the commencements of the Dental School. 

To the medical profession Wallis paid this tribute in his val- 
edictory address to the graduating class in that department in 
1864: "It ranges from the contemplation of the mightiest ele- 
mental forces through the most simple and the most intricate 
developments of primordial law down to the study of the minut- 
est atoms which only the microscope sees floating in the view- 
less air. . . . Like the Chaldean, it watches with its guarded 
flocks around it and warms the young lambs in its bosom, while 
its gaze is on the stars." 

Though Wallis had despised the abolitionists and had linked 
together, in scorn, in the title of a review article in 1857, the 
names of P. T. Barnum and Mrs. Stowe, and though it was truly 
said of him by Judge Phelps that "Abolitionism he hated and 
loathed with a hatred and loathing which exhausted the resources 
of his unmatched vocabulary of invective," yet he was no en- 
emy of the negro, and "no more fervent or persuasive words of 
his were ever heard than his eloquent plea for the liberal educa- 
tion of colored youth, and for their unrestricted admission to the 
highest privileges of professional instruction." He insisted 
that colored men should be allowed to enter the Law School and, 
when the graduating class threatened that they would not sit on 
the stage of the theatre with two colored men to receive the di- 
plomas, Wallis sent word to the class that, if they objected to 
sit with the colored men, the latter should sit one on each side 
of him during the exercises; for so long as he was provost, he 
intended that every man should have an equal opportunity for 
the honors of the University, no matter what his color. This 
remark showed how firmly he held to what he believed the fun- 
damental principles of justice. 

A charming conversationalist, a skilled after-dinner speaker, a 
man of literary tastes, of wide reading, of classical culture, he 
had a graceful poetic gift. His poems lack distinction, but are 
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of correct rhythm and graceful thought. The earliest one pub- 
lished is entitled "Dreams," written in 1836, and the last one, 
entitled "The Blessed Hand," was written at the time of the 
Southern Fair in 1865. An early poem, to an infant, commem- 
orated the first burial in Greenmount Cemetery. The finest of 
them are the lines written in Fort Warren and entitled "Peace," 
though other lines written in the same place, and those begin- 
ning "Live we in the present ever," are worthy of mention. 
Outside of addresses, travels and poems, a few book reviews 
comprise his literary works. A memorial edition of his works 
in four volumes appeared in 1896. 

His wit was one of his marked characteristics, and numberless 
stories are told of the swiftness of his repartees and of the 
sharpness of rapier-like thrusts which he gave his adversaries. 
For instance when he was reminded that he had nearly for- 
gotten an appointment with a man, he replied, "He nearly had 
a disappointment with me." This wit shows itself in his 
writings. For instance of a Spanish legislator who was a poor 
speaker, he wrote: "His articulation was exactly what might 
have been expected from Demosthenes, during his first exper- 
iments with the pebbles." 

In all his writings may be seen his careful, painstaking, and 
conscientious nature manifesting itself in delicate and correct 
taste, an extreme precision of language and a careful use of 
synonyms. "So true it is," he writes, "that figures, which ac- 
cording to the common proverb, 'cannot lie,' are invariably 
found, in political dispute, to arrive as nearly at the reputed 
impossibility, as the purpose of the disputants may require." 

His vision of life was clear-eyed, causing him at times to be 
slightly cynical in his expressions: "Reputation and the 
honors and profits which follow it are now and then wafted 
to a man like thistledown, for no better visible reason than 
that he happens to be out in the same wind with them. The 
crowd attach themselves often and cling with devotion to 
some singularly favored person, as burrs do to his clothing, 
simply, as it would appear, because he walks among them." 
"We are much under the dominion of phrases, which appear 
to mean a good deal but really mean very little if anything. 
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We accept a great many things as axioms which are only 
platitudes," and we use "words which are passionately taken 
to be things." 

An address delivered before the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation in 1859 on "Leisure" showed much of the man. He 
criticised our people, because "the compendium of our life 
system, for the most part, is that we get over the ground and 
then into it." He complained of the lack of holidays, diver- 
sions and parks in the United States ; urged national develop- 
ment not national aggrandizement ; insisted that we should be 
masters not slaves of our callings. He felt that the "wealthy 
must develop tastes as well as buy the products of taste." 

A man of deep religious life, Wallis early readjusted himself to 
the scientific discoveries of his times and, as early as i869,stated 
that the "world is fast ridding itself of the stupendous folly 
which so long proclaimed divorce between the researches of 
science and the worship of God." In 1872, he told the gradu- 
ating class of the Law Department: "You will find the horizon 
expanding and receding as you advance and, long as your day 
may be, the darkness will come on, while it is yet far away from 
you." "The greatest soldier, it is true, will often find that his 
campaign depends as much upon his enemy as on himself. His 
best plans quite frequently will come to naught, but still a cam- 
paign without a plan is not very apt to end in a Te Deum. ' ' 
Of himself, the words were true. The fight of his life was a 
long one and, for the last score of years, it was one for political 
reform, the full successs of which he was not destined to see, yet 
when he passed from earth on a Pisgah height on an April 
morning in 1894, his last words were — "I am at peace." 

A few of the many tributes to Wallis's memory, from those 
who knew him, may well close this sketch. In an address pre- 
viously referred to, Judge Phelps referred to "that classic pres- 
ence, whose keenly chiseled features, in symphony with the 
clear-cut tones of his sharp incisive speech, were the outward 
expression of the lightning-like rapidity and clearness of his in- 
tellect," and to his "wise counsel, his sound judgment, his 
exquisite taste, his ripe scholarship, his large experience, social 
accomplishments, charming courtesy and admirable tact, united 
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with an electric quickness of apprehension and innate passion 
for justice and fair-dealing." "His delicate sense of per- 
sonal and professional honor" was mentioned, and Wallis's 
character was thus summed up: "His personality was so 
bright and buoyant, his wit so sparkling and pungent, his 
judgment so ripened and well balanced, his spirit so fervid 
and forceful — there was such a radiant air of intellectual 
vigor and aggressive honesty enveloping that feeble frame 
that his friends would start to hear him spoken of as aged." 
"The basis of his character was a profound and absorbing pas- 
sion for truth and justice. Take this innate sense of justice, 
warm it up until it flames, arm it with wit, with satire, with 
invective, inspire it with courage, endow it with the staying 
qualities of a thoroughbred, give it a rapid ringing voice, often 
high pitched, and sometimes in its energy of inflection startling 
shrill, and add to this the intense earnestness of an old Hebrew 
prophet, and the action, action, action of Demosthenes, let the 
framework be a carving in delicate but pronounced lines, sculp- 
tured after the antique — and we have a faint image of Teackle 
Wallis before the people." 

In Judge T. J. Morris's tribute to Wallis, we find this glow- 
ing praise: "He so spurned all unworthy, ignoble methods and 
rewards that he made them contemptible in the eyes of right- 
thinking men. Such a man, so pure in character, so elevated 
in conduct, so phenomenal in his gifts of eloquence and insight, 
so faithful to every responsibility, so industrious in the perform- 
ance of every task, so quick to respond to the call of public du- 
ty, so delightful in social intercourse, ennobles our conception 
of mankind, raises the ideals of professional attainments, and il- 
lustrates the highest achievements of our civilization." 

Dr. S. C. Chew, his physician, bore testimony to the fact 
that Wallis never repined in his last illness, but was always 
cheerful. "He loved righteousness and hated iniquity. Per- 
fect truthfulness and stainless integrity, and charity of hand 
and heart, boundless and overflowing to all — these were the 
traits which made up his character, and they are the traits of the 
servants of God." 

The Minute on the records of the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
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land states of S. Teackle Wallis that "he brought to the prac- 
tice of the profession in all its relations the loftiest standards of 
professional duty and honor. The purity of his life, and nobil- 
ity and dignity of his character, his scorn of everything sordid, 
base, or mean, the kindness of his heart, and the grace and 
charm of his manner, added to the wealth and abundance of his 
intellectual gifts and accomplishments, made him the finest type 
and model of what a great lawyer can be. ' ' 

Judge J. Upshur Dennis's description of this "many-sided 
man," read before the Maryland Bar Association in 1905, gives 
a good picture of him: "He was a striking figure whenever he 
appeared. Tall, with a slight stoop, strongly marked features 
and the most expressive blue eyes I have ever seen, seeming 
now to dance with smiles and again to darken and flash with 
scorn, there was about him a high-bred intellectual and polished 
air that stamped him on sight as the cultivated and accom- 
plished gentleman. 

"He was a consummate master of the English language, and 
no English classic author ever surpassed him in capacity to ex- 
press the nicest shades of meaning, or in light and accurate 
touch. His speech was enriched by accurate reading of the 
best authors in both the ancient and modern languages and was 
freely illuminated by apt quotations or apposite allusions, which 
seemed to come so spontaneously that memory seemed never to 
have closed the door of her treasure house to him. He spoke 
rapidly and with animation and with free and graceful gesture ; 
with a voice that adapted itself to the whole range of feeling, 
from the fiercest invective to a pathos that would bring tears. 
As an orator, he had no equal at the bar, in my time ; I doubt 
if he ever had a superior in the State." 

At the unveiling of Wallis's bust, Mr. C. J. Bonaparte spoke 
of Wallis's unselfish recognition of the duty imposed upon 
him by his gifts as a speaker and writer to serve the public, of 
his earnest and outspoken expression of his strong convictions, 
and of his dangerous gift of invective and sarcasm: "He was a 
man of seductive eloquence and profound learning, of brilliant 
natural powers and many and great advantages of education, but 
first of all and beyond all else he was a man who imperiously 
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commanded the esteem of all he met in every walk of life, who 
was believed by all, and rightly believed, to love justice and hate 
iniquity; and, because of him these things were true, we as hum- 
bler members of the profession he honored and adorned .... 
and citizens of the State he so long and so well served have met 
here to show our reverence for his memory, our admiration for 
his virtues, our gratitude for the great good" he did in showing 
that an "eminent lawyer may be also a gentleman and a scholar, 
a public spirited self-sacrificing citizen, a champion of every 
true reform, a leader in well nigh every good cause and a judi- 
cious patron of all that is best in art, science and literature." 
When a bronze statue of Wallis, by Marquestre, was unveiled 
on Washington Place on January 9, 1906, Arthur George Brown, 
Esq., who delivered the commemorative address, referred to the 
"singular grace, beauty, symmetry, and completeness which 
distinguished his bearing and speech and marked everything, 
whether small or great, that he did or wrote;" to his "self-sacri- 
ficing, gallant and splendid courage," and to his "rectitude un- 
swerving, generosity unbounded, intrepidity uncalculating and 
love unmeasured." 

Bernard C. Steiner. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 



